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EMMA J. BRECK 
University High School, Oakland, California 



It is no longer necessary to argue with intelligent teachers the 
value of the school library. What I shall say to you, therefore, 
will consist of only a few practical suggestions as to what such 
a library should be. One of our avowed purposes in teaching 
English is to develop a taste for good books; that people will 
still read if given the books they want is proved beyond ques- 
tion by the circulation statistics of public libraries. That they may 
be led through tactful and intelligent direction on the part of 
librarians to an interest in better books has also been demonstrated 
by results. It is for us, whose success in the matter of student 
reading is so often challenged, to go in a humble frame of mind to 
our librarian friends, seeking what we may learn that will aid us 
in our undertaking. 

A few definite principles I find constantly embodied in their 
practice. 

i . The book must be taken to the reader, not the reader expected 
to seek the book. In proof of this, witness the branch libraries 
constantly springing up in outlying districts, and those not the 
homes of the well-to-do, cultivated members of the community, 
but of the working man and woman and boy and girl, who may be 
enticed by the convenience of a library's location to become its 
regular patrons. 

2. The indifferent reader, once within the door of the library, 
must be welcomed by an atmosphere of cheer and homelikeness. 
The smallest library in the lowest slum district of our great city 
only redoubles its efforts in this direction, for the librarian realizes 
that the chance passerby may become a frequent visitor if he finds 
attractive and restful surroundings. 

1 A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, 
Illinois, November 27, 1915. 
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3. The unpracticed reader must be helped (a) to find what he 
wants; (b) to want constantly more and more; (c) to want ever 
better and better. Therefore, he finds always ready to assist, 
encourage, and stimulate him a trained librarian, not only qualified, 
but willing and eager, to serve his needs. 

Now what may we learn from these principles of public-library 
work that is applicable to our school-reading problem ? Is our task 
of leading our young people to books as hopeless as our critics would 
have us believe, or may we, if we work wisely and determinedly 
enough, still hope somewhat to counteract the influence of the 
automobile and the latest dance, the Orpheum and the moving 
picture, the Sunday supplement, the cheap magazine, and the "best 
seller" ? I not only believe, I know, we can, but to do it we must 
be open-minded, seeking light wherever it is to be found; we must 
be untiring and self-sacrificing in our efforts, persistent and deter- 
mined in our demands, until principal, school board, and the com- 
munity at large unite in making it possible for us, even under the 
difficult conditions of modern life, to develop in the young people 
of our high schools that resource and joy than which life holds few 
greater — a taste for good reading. 

Of the three principles embodied in public-library practice, the 
most important to us is the first; indeed, so fundamental is it to our 
success that I am almost ready to say that at least in city life we 
may about as well give up the fight if we refuse to recognize it: 
The book must be taken to the reader, not the reader expected to 
seek the book. The rush and stress of modern life have laid hold 
upon our young people, as well as their parents, and we must put 
the thing difficult to attain in the line of least resistance; the first 
essential, therefore, that I demand for the truly efficient high-school 
library is the most advantageous location. Our books should be 
in the school building, not in a branch of the city library, no matter 
how conveniently located, not even if only across the street or 
next door. No fact is better established in high-school work today 
than that a well-equipped, well-administered library within the 
school building will be steadily and increasingly patronized. I my- 
self can bear testimony as to the difficulty with which young people 
are driven to the city library, even when near at hand. For the 
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past year and a half I have been developing the English work and 
incidentally the library in a new school. My bookcase shelves 
are as yet meagerly furnished with books. A well-stocked, well- 
administered branch library is within three blocks of the school; 
yet the few books in my library are constantly in demand, while 
nothing short of force sends any but those already lovers of books 
to the public library. Put the library in the school building and 
it will be used; equip it and administer it as it should be, and it 
will presently tax all our resources to develop and handle it to 
meet the demand. 

The second essential is that it should be explicitly a school 
library, open neither to the street nor to the general public. In 
line with the modern cry for business efficiency and greater utiliza- 
tion of the school plant, we hear the claim made that double service 
may well be rendered by a school library; that both the school and 
the neighborhood may be served from the one room and by the 
same library force. There are undoubtedly communities in which 
some such partnership plan may furnish temporarily the only means 
to obtain a library, and while both parties ministered to make little 
use of it, the combination may work fairly well; but as soon as it 
begins to meet a real demand, the school will inevitably suffer. 
There are certain obvious objections to such a partnership adminis- 
tration. 

i. It would be almost impossible to preserve the proper disci- 
pline and atmosphere of a schoolroom. A library serving the gen- 
eral public must be open to all classes of people. Many men and 
boys, not objectionable in a public library, would be decidedly so 
in a high-school reading-room, especially in a coeducational institu- 
tion. Moreover, the frequent coming and going even of perfectly 
respectable visitors would result in a constant distraction of atten- 
tion and be destructive of school discipline and the quiet necessary 
for profitable result. Young people of today find concentration 
difficult enough, even under favorable conditions. 

2. The high-school library, under such a plan, would also lose 
by having the standard of its book collection lowered. The class 
of books in a school library should be selected and limited. The 
general public expects the new book — not necessarily the best. 
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It wants, primarily, novels; preferably the "best seller," regardless 
of its message. Much popular fiction is decidedly unfit for high- 
school students and should not even be displayed where it may 
attract and tempt them. They will take the more wholesome books 
shown on our shelves if there are no glittering counter-attractions. 
Therefore our lists should be selected and exclusive. That does 
not mean that they should necessarily be entirely or even largely 
classic, but that they must be beyond question wholesome and safe. 
The claim that is often made that, by this combination of school 
and city library, we should be able to have more books is of no 
moment. What we want is not more, but better, books. 

3. The librarian, if she understands the needs of the high-school 
work, will have no time to serve the general public. As I shall try 
to show later, the work of the school librarian is not only extensive, 
but intensive, and requires constant attention and effort. She 
cannot serve two masters without slighting one, and that one again 
will be the high schools. For these reasons, if for no others, the 
school library should exist for the school alone. 

When we have established the library in the school building for 
the use of students alone, where shall it be placed ? Neither in the 
basement nor in the attic, in some left-over room, nor in the prin- 
cipal's office, to impart to it a dignified academic air, nor in a corner 
of the study-room. Any one of these places will serve, if necessary, 
for a beginning, but no more. Like the city library, it should be 
easily accessible to its patrons and, therefore, should be situated 
conveniently to classrooms and study-hall alike, especially as it 
should be open for use every minute of every period of the school 
day. No other door of the school should stand so invitingly and 
hospitably open as that of the library. 

In planning and arranging the room, we should learn also of the 
modern public library. It should be entered through swinging 
doors with rubber stops. It should be well heated and lighted, with 
both natural and artificial light. If possible, let the sun stream in, 
and be sure that abundant fresh air keeps the atmosphere pure and 
stimulating. It is to be a mental workshop, the center of intellec- 
tual life in the school, as the public library is in the community, 
and every condition should be made as favorable as possible. 
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In order that there should be nothing to distract the attention 
from serious mental effort, the conduct of the room should be quiet 
and studious. The greatest amount of freedom compatible with 
serious work should be permitted. Students should have access 
to the stacks and should be encouraged to browse over shelves and 
table collections, since one of the chief purposes of the school 
library is to arouse curiosity and tempt our students to read. 
For the same reason, the library should be used by the students as a 
reading-room for pleasure, whenever this is possible without inter- 
fering with the regular work of the school. Many of the problems 
of study-room discipline would disappear if the value of the school 
library were better realized. 

Still another principle of city library work should be found in the 
school library. It should attract by its appearance as well as its 
usefulness. If there can be but one spot of beauty in the school 
building, it should be in the library. It should breathe refinement 
and harmony. There should be taste in the coloring of walls and 
woodwork. The furniture should be, not only durable, but good 
in design and in harmony with the rest of the room. Pictures and 
busts should add to the beauty, flowers and growing plants to the 
cheer and homelikeness. Attractive posters and mottoes constantly 
changing should catch the interest. In every way that good taste 
and refinement can suggest, let us make the library a pleasant place 
in which to be, that books may gain an added interest from the 
beauty of their environment, and our students may linger more and 
more willingly in their gentle company. 

But, after all, it is with the books upon the shelves that our 
main concern must lie. The ideal here is quality, not quantity, 
though I would have as many of the right kind as funds will permit. 
Ruthlessly trim out all dead timber, all unread material, in order 
that there may always be room for new. Unless we have unlimited 
money and shelf-space, an idyllic condition not found in California, 
let us refuse to sacrifice for sets of learned classics, respectable from 
age, but useless for anything save their look of dignity and pro- 
priety. Let us also refuse the reference book of university grade, 
no matter what tribute to our own scholarship may be paid by its 
presence upon our shelves. Books for teachers only, even profes- 
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sional works, should be purchased very sparingly, since the faculty 
is but a small numerical part of the whole school. Let us have the 
courage, also, to refuse gifts that are useless: the edition, once 
valuable, that some clergyman, or lawyer, or even teacher-friend 
would bestow upon the library, enrolling himself by so doing among 
the patrons of learning, and, at the same time, clearing his own 
bookshelves for more valuable additions. Let us constantly 
remember that the library is for use, not show, and for the use of 
modern boys and girls, not pedants or even cultivated adults. No 
dollar of money nor inch of space should be wasted, for both are 
hard to get, and the latter, as the school grows, hard to hold. 

With the principle of use constantly in mind, we shall buy for 
our English department the best reference books to be found, 
remembering that best for a high-school library is not necessarily 
the most expensive nor the most exhaustive. We shall still buy 
such of the classics as preserve a natural human appeal for young 
people, or as, under the encouragement and stimulus of teacher and 
librarian, they may be persuaded to read. We shall purchase 
sparingly of books of criticism, books about books, since our pur- 
pose is to lead our pupils to read and think for themselves, but buy 
freely of interesting accounts of authors, their homes, and the places 
of which they wrote. We shall save as much as possible of our 
precious money for finely illustrated editions and pictures illustra- 
tive of our work, remembering that, under the training of the 
moving picture, our boys and girls are rapidly becoming more and 
more visual-minded and must be caught by some of the same 
appeal as that made by the film. And then we shall expend lav- 
ishly — the greater the sum the better — -for books on the home- 
reading list— travel, biography, novels, short stories, modern 
drama, and poetry — selecting many still from our own old friends, 
knowing, as has been well said, that our high-school reading public 
"wants better than it knows" — -but many also with the strongest 
of modern appeal, these for the boy and girl who still go reluctantly 
to the library as a place interesting only for teachers and "digs." 

The magazine shelves should be the joint care of the history and 
English departments, but if the former will give no help, we must 
assume the responsibility alone. They should be well stocked with 
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the best weeklies and monthlies dealing with current events. The 
boy's interest in science and invention must be recognized; the girl's 
desire for a love-story may be granted, if with discretion; the 
interest of both in other lands and other people should be aroused 
and developed. Exclude the cheap, the sensational, the common- 
place, but subscribe generously to the best, and not only encourage 
but make necessary their use. I am not one of those who expect 
to find a lasting panacea for all the troubles of the English teacher 
in the long-continued classroom study of any magazine, not even 
if it have the dignity of the Atlantic Monthly; personally, I still 
begrudge the time taken from better things. But the intelligent 
reading of good magazines under proper conditions is a great mental 
quickener to many boys and girls, and they are invaluable in the 
oral English class. For the same reasons, every high-school 
library should have files of the best newspapers as soon as its funds 
will permit. 

One other principle of purchase for the high-school library is 
closely allied to that of use; indeed, the greatest service of the 
library depends upon it: books much used, whether for class pur- 
pose or home reading, should be duplicated and reduplicated almost 
indefinitely, until the supply is adequate to the demand. The 
general public will wait a week or two at the city library for a much- 
advertised new book; not so the high-school boy and girl. What 
they want, they want at once, and if we lose the interest of the 
moment, we may never regain it; moreover, the work of a class on 
any subject under consideration is virtually impossible under the 
single-volume plan. 

No modern library, no matter how fine the room, nor how excel- 
lent the book-collection, is complete without the trained librarian, 
and this is even more true of the school than of the city library. 
The training adequate for most city and county positions will not 
suffice here. The work demands not only careful but broad scholar- 
ship. A mere high-school education plus even the most thorough 
technical training is not enough. We must have not only the 
librarian, able to buy and to catalogue, to issue, and keep a record 
of books lent, but the teacher-librarian, with an intelligent knowl- 
edge of all courses in the school, able to direct to all sources of 
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information desired, competent, if necessary, to supervise the 
preparation of reports and special studies, cultured enough to make 
her library a place of refinement and inspiration. Moreover, she 
must have a strong yet winning personality, be able to command 
respect and therefore to keep the library a laboratory for work; 
at the same time she must be one who attracts students to her and 
what she has to offer by her sympathy, encouragement, and power 
to interest and inspire. No other position in the school offers such 
possibilities for universal service; no other makes greater demands 
upon her who fills it. I hope the day is near when the high school 
will demand this finest type of highly trained librarian, and recog- 
nize her value by an honored place in the faculty and a salary equal 
to that of other teachers. 

Given such a librarian, conditions of service should be made 
such that she can render all the good to the school of which she is 
capable. Her administrative work, important as it is, should be 
reduced to a minimum, that she may be able to develop other even 
greater lines of helpfulness. She should be given a free hand in 
creating the most efficient circulating system possible, respect for 
which on the part of the students should be rigidly exacted by the 
principal, without whose understanding and loyal support no ideal 
library can exist. In the book service she should have assistants, 
preferably undergraduates of the school, for no social service in the 
school community quicker develops responsibility and a sense of 
proprietorship than this. These student assistants may also be 
trained to do simple mending and accessioning of books, and may 
well be given some school credit in return for reliable and efficient 
service. A little extra janitor service should be provided for in the 
principal's annual budget. The ideal library is supplied with open 
shelves, that students may have free access to all but rare and very 
expensive editions. That will necessitate much dusting, for books 
should be kept clean to preserve them, as well as for the comfort of 
the reader. It is a stupid economy that permits a true school 
librarian to use her time in this way, since her possibilities for service 
are almost inexhaustible. There are posters to be made for all 
special occasions and days, collections of books and pictures to be 
grouped and displayed when new topics are to be taken up in various 
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subjects, lists of needed reference books to be posted, attractive 
advertisements to be written for the school paper, or, every few 
days, for the school bulletin board of a few new books at a time or 
of specially live articles in the latest periodical, annotating of the 
home reading-list — one of the most valuable pieces of work a 
librarian can do to encourage our students to read — and if she still 
has time and strength and we are wise enough to appreciate its 
value, she may give, as part of some English course, if there is no 
other place for it in the curriculum, a series of lessons on how to 
use and appreciate a library, that will be sure to bear rich fruit. 
All this and more the right kind of school librarian will gladly do for 
us. Those who have lived with her are ready to rise up and call 
her blessed. May the day soon come when every high school of 
any size may be fortunate in her generous service. 

At the risk of trying your patience, let me suggest before closing 
one or two important points about book selection and purchasing. 
All reading-lists should be made in the school, and not in the public 
library. Books must be selected in connection with the course of 
study and the aims in the teachers' minds. The claim is some- 
times made that city and county librarians know best the needs of 
our students, but this is not true. They may, if they will (and I 
have never known one to refuse) give us valuable hints from their 
experience — there can be no rivalry nor jealousy between city and 
school librarian when each is working for the best interests of the 
boy and girl and not for selfish ends — but we must always remember 
that the school library works primarily to lift, even if slowly, the 
taste of the youth of today, and those living and striving with him 
from day to day should be responsible for his mental food. Nor 
should there be any jealousy or rivalry among departments in a 
school. All moneys should be apportioned scientifically according 
to the number of pupils enrolled in each department and the nature 
of the subject— this before any lists are made — and then a council, 
composed of heads of departments and the librarian, should expend 
the amount for the best interests of the whole. Here as elsewhere 
the librarian is of inestimable help, for only she can tell us where 
our previous decisions have been justified by use. 
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These are some few of the factors essential in a truly efficient 
high-school library. That it is worth the expenditure of time, 
effort, and money required for its development, only those of us 
who have been fortunate enough to be helped by one can fully 
realize. We have still too few that even approximate what they 
should be. School boards are slow to give the money, principals 
slower still to ask for it, teachers, who should be eager for its help, 
are strangely indifferent and apathetic. It is for those of us who 
know its possibilities to raise our voices in its behalf. No depart- 
ment in the school so richly profits by its help as our own. For 
that reason I call upon this Council of English Teachers to lift its 
voice in no uncertain tones in demand of this great addition to the 
modern high school. Last year we, as a body, pledged ourselves 
to a movement to improve the speech of the American people. 
What I ask is less ambitious, but no less far-reaching, and will be 
quicker in realization and results. I urge that before we close this 
session we put ourselves on record as unreservedly in favor of the 
high-school library, and pledge ourselves as a body to further in 
every way possible its immediate development and support. 1 

1 At the close of the reading Professor Edwin M. Hopkins offered the following 
resolution which was unamimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English approves the plan of 
library organization presented by Miss Emma J. Breck in her paper on "The Efficient 
High-School Library," and recommends that it be given the utmost publicity possible 
through our Publicity Committee, affiliated associations, the English Journal, and 
if practicable, through a special committee appointed for the purpose by our Execu- 
tive Committee to co-operate with the library committee appointed by the Secondary 
Department of the National Education Association at its last meeting. 



